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-and it is nostnall item®in the estimaate.of his-Walue 


as food forthe humati facepthathe can be ac- 
¢limated and made to prosper in any “but a high 
Northern Jatitude: \- He-is found to thrive best in 
a temperate ‘elitnates ‘although the: awild boar of 







sands of the desert, and under a burni 
subsisting upon a» few stunted -s ru 
yield him a slender ststenane 
shade. Extreme cold, on the other 
cannot’stand ; but readily subsists ‘upon the pro- 
ducts of every variety of élimate-in which he is 
found. Heis not, however, sO entirely undiss Me 
criminating in his appetitésas this last fact might 
seem to indicate; forshe has been found.to eat 9 
72 species of vegetables, and'to reject 171. But 


.the devoyrs-with disgusting greediness; almost 


evety variety of animal food. 

There is no section of the United States where 
the hog cannot be advantageously reared ; but in 
the grain and grass growing distriets of the great 
West, he undoubtedly finds his most comfortabley 
prosperous, and congenial home. Indeedyscarce- 
ly any combination of circumstances can be ex- 
pected to arise which-can_ create arrival to the 
Great West in the business of stock-raising, gen- 
erally, . With her broad territory of fresh and fer- 
tile ‘soil, exhuberant inthe products most conges 


nial tothis business, and best adapted to it by her 
ich blood ‘is, “no "timate, location, and general. agricultural re- 


sources} she can never be ejected from the-high 
vantage ground she now occupies; but by..adopt- 
o fing those ruinous systems of agriculture, and 
following. out those wretched” practices which — 
| have, so-often, : heretofore; reduced regions < 
air and as fertile-tosterility and desolation, The 2 
danger of stitli’a result, héwever, has;-no doubt, 7 
‘passed. away. ‘PPhe agrioultural information now 
‘so widely: difftised'throughout ‘ffe eee is pro- 
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duéing its legitim’ be in provement; en- 
terprise, and public spirit are taking strong ‘hold 
of this gréat interest; and the illustration of the 
systems: best. sda pltdy .gerterally,, to Western hab- 
its and‘interests found inthe practices of large 
portions of several Western States, isvacting, by 
way*of example, with an extended influence, 


alike upon'the earkier'settled and more itnpover-- 


ished regions’of ‘the’ West, arid upon the fresh 
soils just uptarned, for the first time, by the plough 
of the pioneer. The Great West -will not lag 
greatly behind her responsibilities, either in, the 
agricultural energy whieh becomes her, nor in 
the use-of those tmeans.of intellectual and*moral 
culture which. are so essential to the stability of 
her shpat aiid the embellishment: of her 
prosperity. 

Acting upon: “bat dxechent agricultural maxim, 
which is as’ applicable to communities as to in- 
dividuals, that-no farmer “should purchase what 
he can raise’ himself, many of the States not alto- 
Pether adapted to the production of pork yet rear 
enough for domesti¢ consumption, and even for 
partial*éxportation ; whilst the Southern sections 
of the’‘country,: onthe other hand, pay out im- 
mense sums of-money, ‘and: subject themselves to 
muchinconvenience, and ‘portions of their popu- 
lation-sometimes even to the prospect of starva- 
tion, by a'total rejection of this maxim ; a great 
part, at least, of which expenditure and incon- 
vethience might be’ advantageously arrested by 
the culture of grainand the rearing of the,domes- 
tic animals. This, the Southern~system, has 
heretofore prevailed,yextensiyely,in ourown State, 
but is now. in rapid course of abandonment.— 
The entire system of cotton and tobaceo planting 
seems to have been’ subyeited*in Middle and 
West-Tennessee ;°and grain and grass, the high- 
blooded horse, thorotgh-bred neat cattle, and the 
improved hog’; the subject of our present writing, 
are multiplyme ‘with a‘most gratifying rapidity. 

~ Weare thoroughly convinced that this is thesys- 
tem bést adapted to our State; and we therefore 


-rejoige that it isin course of adoption throughout’ 


its length-and breadth. 

From the days‘of Varro“and- Columéila’ down 
to the -present'times, there seems to have been 
but little difference of opinion. among intelligent 
agriculturists as-to the standard qualities which 








in ps Sa the’ atk to be a smal 
short legs; long body, broad: back, am 
hams and shoulders. If to these poi f 
early maturity and aptited tot fatteng 


which, nev artheléee; seems, ‘heraldic ve 
been vastly. popular. Thisis the *razé ed”? 
family,-asit is‘called; with long’ ‘snotits’a Tegs, 


thin bodies, sharp hadles, wonderful agility, and” 
This” 


an obstinate aversion to taking* on fat. 
amiable race has been in vogtte for a great while, 


and is stito be found on many of our farms; but’ * 


we think is ‘now gradually disappearing before 
the more portly breeds, which have, from time to 
time, been introduced. Among the earliest of 
these valuable importations, was the Chinese, 
which, although generally consideréd too small 
in its pure blood, for market pork, yet has fur- 


nished an excellent cross: for our’ native Stock ; 
delicaté and ‘beautiful © 
omesti¢ use. “Various - 


and is perhaps the most 
meat of the pork kind for 
other valuable breeds have been since imported, 
which are a great improvement upon our scrub 
races. Among these may be mentiéned the Rus- 
sia, Berkshire, and Trish: Grazier. “The two lat- 


ter are now in greatest repute ; but have not yet. 
“Wehave the ~ 
Russia, however, which in comparison with our ~ 


been injroduced into this region. 


scrub hog, is a vastly: fine animal ; possessing 


many of the qualities‘of the’ China pig, with the “ 


additional advantages of ies size toed ii 3B 


. weight. 


It is great folly, inthe farmer, 6 feed thé “ras” 


zor-back” at no profit, or’a dead’toss, ‘when he 


can procure, at a reasonable expense, ‘the im- 
proved breeds of switie, which - pay: bet! 


ter for theirkeep. The ‘difference must ‘Be im-' 
mense, as we have no doubt it experiment 


would fully. exemplify. “The p ssion of a good 





stock of swine, too, generally, involve the addi- 
tionol advantage of better attention and keep thaw: - 
~The farmer 


the scrub animals aptto receive. 
takes a pride and:pleasufe in his” eare'of A good 
pig; which it isnot €xtfaordinary should be alto- 
ate want 
ones” 


ing in” the, sparing’ of an inferior 
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0 the pata peibent and feeding of a 





Sein, boiling, steamingand ier 
or "Fol can be one de- 





cannot always’ be Speed from other riehdney 
operations on. the. farm; although there would, 

doubtless, bea fair remuneration jn the economy 
accomplished i in the use of the food this consum- 
ed. “An English gentleman, for instance, (Mr. 
Saunders of Stroud, Gloucestérshire,) entered 
upon and carried out an experiment, than which 
we cannot conceive of any thing much more 
troublesome and laborious, and’at its termination 
considered himselfto have accomplished a piece 
of great and successful economy. _ He daily made 
five hogsheads of hay teaysthickened (not with 
mill and sugar, but) with bran,-meal, or boiled 
vegetables, and fed it. to upwards of 400 pigs, 
keeping them in excellent order, and many of 
them fit for the butcher. In. the course of his ex- 
periment he used nearly 15@0 hogsheads of the 
tea; the pigs “took on sleek and: glossy coats, 
seemed highly gratified with their fare, and drank 
themselves into a particularly rich and delicate 
meat, either for pork or bacan. Incredible as. it 
may appear, the entire charges of bed, board, 

washing and lodging for these 400 Pigs, were at 
the. rate of one penny a head per day! 

Now, brilliantas-was the~ success of this-ex- 
periment with ‘these interesting pigs, we can 
hardly. hope to” persuade any of our readers: to 
repeat it, and therefore e do not attempt.it, ‘al- 
though it is ‘our firm, onviction that there.is but 
little, if fany,,| E “or expense incurred on 
the farm, ‘which would “be ‘better. compensated 
than “that spent in. a judicious. preparation of food 
by eooking or fermentation, for swine particularly. 
This trouble, owing toa different organization of 
the digestive functions: in the horse and. cow, 
would not be so well remunerated when incurred. 


for th 
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The hogs there: go into clove the apriigg are 
turned upon the rye fields as they ripen, when 
these are consumed subsist awhile in the wheat 


and oats stubble, and fatten themselves in the 


fields of standing ¢otn.. ‘This system involves 
two particularly important, among other advan- 
al-.| ta The hogs require little or no attention ;. 
9 Me cetusnine to the soil what they take from -it, 
the land is in.a constant routine of improvement; 
although growing exausting cropsthe-greater part 
of the time. ‘This:method is adapted to alargebusi- 
ness ; and although. it wears the aspect'of waste 
and slovenliness,.it may be questioned» whether it 
is not, upon the whole, the most economical that 
can be deyised. 

Crops of oats consumed while standing, some 
early, and others to. come in about the middle of 
August and first of September,-would aid’greatly 
in the rearing of hogs, and lots: 6mfields of arti- 
chokes for Fall, Winter and early Springrooting, 
would, without doubt, be found convenient and 
profitable... The orchard, ints season,» will also 
prove.a great help. 

The rearing.of hogs, in our.own > Sate need 
io longer be confined to our river bottoms.. Any 
drdinary upland farm, following, out the systém 
of consumiug the crops. in the field, can be made 
subservient to the production of pork, with an 
annual improvement of the soil. If we are: not 
mistaken in this opinion,, this then is the very 
system for our exhausted lands; and we cannot,: 
certainly, see any thing to prevent success, but 
the imaginary. difficulty of a commencement. 





Wheat. 


‘ Before another number of our paper reaches 
the hands of our readers, many will have begun 
to sow their wheat ; and we now take time by the 
forelock to urge upon them the propriety of thack 


sowing. We thinkthere can be no doubt that 


one concurring (and. oft occurring) cause of the 


failure of cur wheat.crops, when they do fail, ig 
thesparse seeding of the land in the first instance. 
The farmer, who will tax his reflection for a mo- 
ment, will. agree with: us, that it isnot so ofter 
the smut, or the rust, or the scab, or the blast,that 
cuts short, his wheat crop.as the unfortunate fact 


We slike th the Kentucky svat of mite ps has the wheat is net.on the ground. The stalks 








that‘are standing are Vigorous, and the heads well 
filled. But they are “few and far between;” |. 
and of course the ‘crop'sa failure. Now it may 
be, that had all the seed which) was sown upon 
the ground vegetated and matured,» there might 





s 


fiave been a’fair crop, even although ‘theiquanti- he 


ty sown had been*no more than one» bushel “tO: 


ihe acre.” But the fly takes.its share,’ and the’ 
‘winter *‘ slays its thousands,” and.a great deal is 


of it never vegetates at all» ~Undersuch ciream- 
stances, which are so likely to”oécur-every year, 
would it not be wise to sow'scme for the fly, and 
some for the winter-kill, and some: for defective 
seed, and some forthe crop the” farmer -himself 
wishes to reap for ‘his own benefit.” If it be not 
a pleasant “reflection that. we are thus. feeding 
and: pampering the #reedy maws of our enemies, 
it would certainly be a'still’ more disagreeable 
idea; that all {he autanin’s toil in ploughing and 
preparing our-wheat Jand, and sowing and put- 
ting in‘our seéd'inay be'labor for nothing, merely 
for the lack of a few additional bushels cof wheat 
in sowing. 

Wheat is so abundant and cheap this Fall that 
we hope our farmers will try thick sowing for 
this year at least, and see howthey like it. One 
and a half bushelper acre is perhaps a fair ave- 
rage for ordinary. soils... Two bushels may be 
requisite in many cases. 
a@2Where .a-field -of »wheat may seem too. thick 
and°crowded inthe spring, it may be easily thin- 
nedby passing the harrow over it in March or 
April—an operation which is of essential service 

_.to the crop at any rate. 





A calf belonging to our fellow-eitizen, Wm. 
Carmichael, Esq., weighed,-on our town scales, 
a few days ago, 360 pounds. He was just three 
months oid when weighed, and is, we are inform- 
ed, nearly full blood Durham. 

_ “ Our townsmar, George: Stuart, Esq., hada 
twelvemonth old heifer weighed; half-blood Dur- 
ham, at the same*time.” Weight 690 pounds. 

These weights, although not so ‘great as some 
that have been recorded of’ the full-blood: Short- 
Horn, yet do not disgrace their kitiship’ to’ that 
noble race, and exhibit a very marked superiority] § 
to our native stock. 


~ 


‘her productions, and” the life 





to.a elose before he “has: seen hal 
which she is able to display. ~ 

“ Can itbe beliéved that tete besiawed beau- 
ty on the foliage of-a flower but. with a view to 
please? . The fruit might be produced in the same 
process, without any richness and diversity of 
color. -No. other-animals. are sensible. of their 
grace but the human ; and yet “the austere man 
of business orthe vain man of pleasure will ar- 
raign another, with a.face of importance, for his 
admiration, ot a flower: He calls. the taste tri- 


be 
oe *- 


fling and useless, Buti is not a refusal to be  pleas- 


ed with such appearances: like the malignant * un- 
thankfulness of .a...sullen guest who. refuses to 
to taste the most delicious dainties ’ ‘prepared for 
his entertainment? 

‘Fine weather mn the country is mies souree 
of avery. sensible pleasures, but he who is en-- 
grossed by vice or by business will live half” a 
life-time without admiridg th re beauties of a blue 
sky, basking im the vernal sunshine, or inhaling, 


with any consciousness of delight, the balsa of ; 


a western gale, ., 
‘<A fondness for the pleasing. animals’ which 
Nature has, placed around us, i8 “another ; source 


of natural, pure, and innocent amusement. The » 


plumage and the seng of the bird were doubiless 
intended :to- delight the. eye and the ‘ear. Who 
can. behold the playful. lamb. PS aD eto 


| cy? The fidelity. of the dog, the - generosit ity of 


the horse, and the, chareeteristie qualities, as 
well as shape and beauty, of all 
is yet unspoiled. * HE 2 

“ Yet the possessor-of extensive lands, if hej is 
aman of fashion and'spirit, fotsakes the sweet, 
seehes of fural nature, ' and. shuts himeelt” ‘up in 


« *Vicesimus Knox. 






animated | nature, 
are admirably adapted to charm the: heart which 
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va gaming ‘table, in a fetid” as- 
‘leaves that liberal air which breathes 
and agitates his forests, to be 
s. menial rustics. 
ie. al ad _ despises the hereditary 

dé 1 he receives the 












M immediate service, sich ‘charms and beau- 
ties as art can ‘never r produce. cedar may 
any means necessary that they who dhizage in it 
should contract a coarseness of mianners or a vul- 
garity of sentiment. It is most favorable to 
health, to plenty, to repose, and to innocence ; 
aud great indeed must be the inducements which 
justify a reasonable creature in relinquishing these 
Are plays, balls, and nocturnal assemblies, of 
whatever denominations—are debaucheries inal 
theit modifications, which tend to rob us of sleep, 
to lessen our patrimony, to injure our health, to 
render us selfish, vicious, thoughtless and use- 
less, equivalent tothese? -Reason’ replies in the 
negative ; yet the almost universal departnre from 
innocence and simplicity would, in many com- 
munities, ‘leave the affirmative to be established 
by the suffrages of a. corrupt majority. 

¢ Tt is not without a sigh that a thinking man 
can pass by a lordly mansion, the sweet retreat’ 


deserted by the falsely-refined possessor, who-is’} 


stupidly carousing in some tavern of a polluted 

city. When he sees the chimney without smoke 
in the venerable house, where all the country was 
once welcome to artake of its princely hospitali-. 
ties, we cannot help Ja enting that progress of-a 
false refinement ‘which, ‘in réndering the descend- 








ants of the thy, ine gentlemen, has left them 
something | less than men, ‘through the defect> of |. 
manly’ virtues.” 
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Pe letter’ from a subséjiber just received, 
expresses : Some dissatisfaction at our late notice in 
relation {othe arrearages die us for the Tenness, 


He perverts the | 
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see Farmer ;: ane as more oubieribars. may take 
it in the same way, we ay a word or two. in 


See uae 


» We have no dounggllht site i are e-many sub- 
scribers to our paper who-have failed to pay us 
for want of reflection, or-not knowing the amounts 


|, duefromt him, or for various: other reasons than. 
‘| any disposition, whatever, to.evade payment, or 
‘to act with anyimpropriéty in the premises. But 


as it’ -is utterly impossible, for.,us.to know,who 


‘| theso-are, or to make any distinctions among. the 


great mass of those*whorvare invarrears, we think 
no one’should be offended that weadopt a gene- 
ral rule to apply imall casés. .- Any other,.course 
is unavoidable, and would be unjust. We: do 
think every one-ought to be satisfied, when we 
repeat that we must either collect our dues,- or 
abandon the publication of our -paper,-or carry it 
on at our individual expense pro “bono publico.— 
We hope our subscribers willnot think it unrea- 
sonable that we prefer the first alternatives and 
trust they will try and: be ,good-humored ‘about 
this necessary matter of business, as.we have 
been, and intend to be, come what may, 





Camprey’s Station, Aug. 22. 
Editor Tennessee Farmer: 

Sir—I enclosé you another leaf ofthe native 
mulberry, and am-now- convinced ‘it 1s equalvin 
every respect-necessary, to*any of the species, 
no matter by what name known ;. that by proper 
cultivation the leaf will be as large as. the Multi- 
caulis, or any other variety. 

Another matter I am entirely convinced of, is, 
that all the grasses, including clover, will grow 
better partially shaded than when entirely expos- 
ed to the scorching rays of the sun, and that in 
land in. grass, no more timber than may be want- 
ed is necessary to be cut down ; but~n curing, it 
may be necessary to remove the clover or other 
grass, into the open and.unshaded lands. 

~ Samuer Martin. 


The leafsent with the. aboye;.is about 10 by 
104 inches. “In relation to the comparative value 
| of the Multicaulis and our native and other kinds 
of Mulberry, we ‘subjoin the following, from the 
last number of the Journal of the American Silk 
Society : [Ep. Ten, Far. 
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“MULBERRIES. i 
We have receivéd spgeimens of very large 

ieaves of the native and* white mulberries~ from | 
various persons, all gf whom ‘suppose they may 
be useful-in.the silk business. ery..general 
mistake pervades the public mind on this subje: 
It seems to be the general opinion, that the lar 
size of the leaves. constitute the-only difference. 
between the different kinds of mulberry, and that 
itis that cireumstancealone that makes the morus. 
multi¢aulis more valuable than any other variety. 
While we admit that the unrivalled size of its 
leaves gives it an increased value, we must ex-- 
pee that its chiefvalue over all other kinds:is to, 

e found in the great facility with whichit is pro-. 
pagated, its rapidity of growth, being capable of 
furnishing food;for. silk worms when’ only one 

ear old; the. freedom of its leaves from woody 

bre—thus enabling the worms to consume the 
whole leaf without leaving much litter—and the 
larger proportion‘ofnuttitive matter contained in 
them, in comparison with those of any other kind. 
Another advantage possessed by the morus mul- 
ticaulis, would alone ensure to it the favour of 
every silk-grower, even if it possessed no other, 
isto. be found im the fact, that its leaves are 
abundantly large-and.make the best silk, when 
grown on the poorest land. Indeed the poor worn- 
out Jands*of our middle Atlantic States are much 
better adapted to it for silk-making than rich 
lands. -It is true;rich Jand will produce larger 
trees'and largér leaves, but they will not produce 
penerally as good silk. Now the native mul- 
ity or the white, or any other variety, would 
eldavyery poor account on these poor lands. 
The native mulberry has been fairly tried the 
present season, and so far as we have heard, no 
one-willagain use it that can get other kinds. 
The white mulberry is very far preferable to ‘it ; 
but the morus-multicaulis is preferable to all. 

Various correspondents-from Tennessee, North 

Carolina, Kentucky, Pennsylvania, &c. &c. who 
have sent us accounts of large leaved mulber- 
ries, will please consider the above as answers 
to their communications. G. B.S. 
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EDUCATION OF FARMERS.-No. 3. 
From -the Genesee Farmer. 


FAMILY CABINETS. “ 

Mr. Tucxer ; If I were asked what isthe first step 

to be taken to give. to American education the-char- 
acter it onght to possess, I»should- answer, without. 
hesitation, letthe parents of eachiof the two millions of 
American, families procure for their children a 
“CapinpT or NATURE AND Art;” rather; let par- 
ents encourage and aid their” children in procuring: 


LARGE LEAVED NATIVE AND OTHER be taken by any family, especial 
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y any fare 
ly, onany day or bour, when. the-parents 
theseodi Hibion thant such step: isedesi 
‘qhires nd sbhool-house or halbof sete 
no teacher or learned professor to. 
library, wot a single volur ¥ 
cent to be exp nded, or # 

















ths first, Dest step’ for 
character.” Letany parents,{on 
to their children you may Now 
als, or different kindsof stones; Or: 
any thing else that is curlousy.ye 
night, andthe gteat work wilk- . 
menced. [ff it shotrld be-done by each of the two 
inillions of families in our Republicén the “4tl of Ja-* 
ly next, more would be" done for. American ‘schools, 
American edueation, afd American character, thansif 
.$100,000 should be siibseribed by the citizens-of each: 
of the eleveh hundred counties in the Union forthe 
erection ofa college in-each forthe benefitvof their 
children... . Pome: gate 
Some parents will say that isa very curious notion. 
t don’t want my children bringing’stones and weeds 
and-clam shells into thé house. * ‘Pkey are always 
troubling me with these things, said P have had® a 
creat déal of trouble ins getting them off front -sueh 
foolish notions. Ihave evem-had to punish them be- 
fore they would give them up, Undoubtedly; and? 
many of these same children:are ‘now tindoubtedly: in= 
penitentiaries, as a consequence. “ When driven from 
these rational ainusements provided for them ‘by their ~ 
r Creator, which every child seeks as his richest source’: 
ofdelight, they resortto’’ some ofthe ‘artificial;-un- 
natural and demoraliamg sports provided iby the’cu- 
pidity of evil ‘designs of unprincipled ‘meni “When 
compelled to abandon’ their ‘walks for examining;- 
collecting, and preserving specimens’ of minerals, 
plants, shells, insects, and-othér sprodactionsof Na- 
ture,and punished by their teachers or their parents: 
for drawing pictures of the vatious objects of Na- 
ture, appearing to them so beautifal)they resort, in 
self defence, to such company as they can find, svheth- 
er good or bad—to tippling shops, to some-sports of: 
petty gambling, such as pitehing coppers or quoites, 
ro'ling nine pins, playing cards, hotse rating; or 
some other exercises, which to many of our most 
promising youths open a road diréctly tothe peni- 
tentiary, of to habits of idleness, dissipation; and quick 
destruction, . 
But some parents vill almost. indignantly inquire, 
perhaps, Do you mean to charge us with compelling 
our children to tippling shops, gadiiiag houses, and 
| penitentiaries?_ To. such inquiries I say, yes; but 
for no other reason but because the charge is true ; 
and for leading them, by-a candid examination of-the 
case, to satisfy themselves that it is true or false. 
~ Without: attempting; on the present -@@casion, to 
bring:to view the numérous advantages of ““Famity 
Carvers,” | will mention three or foir reasons why 
they should, in .all cases, constitute a part. and an ° 
aici part,of household furniture, especially for 
arm ar ee 















“Famity Capinets” for themselves. This step can 


First, they will interest ‘and instruet children long 
Ps . 
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y crn em ira any. thing contained in 
At would probably be difficult to find a more 
einsttument of instruction to put iato the 
hile ugder-five years of age than a com- 

k.  Ifany should doubt the correct- 
sention, need only cast their eye 












le hames, properties, 
elis, and.animals, also. with 
nthe operations of Nature 
tm. to form an acquaintance 
att ‘opentheir- eyes upon the 
light of heaven. This acquaintance they extended 

ore widely and more minutely, until.they are driven 
fromtheir inquiries, by theirteashers or parents, to the 
bla, blo, bla system}; or, in the. language of-a little 
girbof:five years,inansver to an inguiry what she 
did at:school,to“say A and B. and set on a-bench.” 

Second; the knowledge of things acquired by chil- 
drexi under the aid of family cabinets, put them in a 
way. pa | ca et the art of reading, 
writing, spelling, and speaking correctly, without any 
trouble, and almost without time or.expense, but with 
great pleasure; as» books, in such.a course, become 
the sources of entertaining knowledge, instead of a 
medley of unmeaning-sounds. . Children are now to 
be found in almost every part ofthe country who read 
avith great propriety, and who write, speak, and spell 
correctly, Who have never spent a moment over spel- 
ling books,and: but» little.time in any way for learn- 
ing to read, write, or spell. ~ 

Third, by family cabinets, embracing some simple 
articles of appatatus for trying experiments in chem- 
istry» natural philosophy, ‘and other departments of 
science,-children at an:early age:store their minds with 
many ofthe most important and fundamental princi- 
ples‘of usefal: knowledge, which furnishes them, on 
all occasions in future-life, with. a valuable stock on 
hand, or-withimportant instraments for conducting 
any department of science, or ay branch of business, 
but, above-all, the business offarming. Lord Brough- 
am somewhere very correctly remarked that, if we 
seredeprived of what.ve learn under three years of 
age, we should be the most ignorant beings upon the 
face of the earth. no eee 

Fourth, habits of industry and attention to business 
are mast. svecessfully cultivated by these domestic 
collections.and instruments of knowledge, so eager! 
soughtand so. ihdustriously used by all children, if 



















permitted. by thejeparents... If time and the occasion 
permitted fous. examples might be given of 
young persons With habits of untiring industry, and of 
the. strictest attention to any business they might un- 


dertake, coluntarily aqcuiredby their persevering and 
suit: alter science. afforded them by~ these 
@agreeable instruments of knowledge: 
Fifth, the study of the works-of our Creator is, per- 
haps, the best protection of morals twhich cau be pro- 
videl ToPthe youn. Rarely, if éver, have young 
persons or old persons, withia taste for studying the 
works.and the laws of our Creator, been found in the 
ranks of vice, or addicted to habits of dissipation. 
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As every person, Without exceptf®n, when <a -child, 
hasa taste foa this study, it ig fair, conclusion that 
ifthattaste was encouraged amd cultivated.in children 
by theit parents and teachers, they would seldom, if 
Pever, lose it, or substitute for ita love ot vice”atid ‘dis- 
sipa ion, now hastening thonsands toTuin. sili % 
Sixth, collgetions made by young “people for their 
domestigreabinets furnish them with materials for sim: 
“ila coffections in schools, lyceunis,-and*many.-placee 
of more. public resort. Gourt*houses, townhouses, 
hotels, steaniboats,-canal-boats, the offices of railroads 
and canals, also the offices of lawyersand physicians, 
post offices, stores,‘ and even barbers’ hops, have 
sometimes been furnished. with these insstruments of 
usefal aad entertaining knowledge from the” speci. 
mens collected or prepared: by. childfed ‘dariag their 
carly scientific amusements, (°° : 

Seventh, the diffusion of knowledgoover the globe 
has already been greatly. advanced by ‘the materials 
of family cabinets. . Specimenstaken fronr them have 
been sent to nearly every missionary station’ apon tho 
globe, and'to numerous other schools, lyceums, and 
individuals, inthe four quarters of the earth. 

Eighth, the children of; farmers. enjoy peculiar 
facilities for collecting family cabinets, and great in- 
ducements to improve them,. Free from’ the ex 
citements-and. temptations of citiés, and surrounded 
with the works of our Creator profusion, variety, and 
beauty, the children of every fatnily” in the coustry 
whose parents will permit them tay, in the’ course of 
asingle season, make: a collection of eréat value and 
beauty. By the combined “efforts of parents and 
children; such collections havésométiines been made 
in the course of a tew years, which -have been valued 
by lovers of science at owe or two hundred dollars and 
would not be-sotd forva stit! larger sum. 

In some sectionsofourcountry, especially among 
the German: farmers in Penngylvania, a “CaBINnet 
or Nature AND ART” js to be. found in ever 
family, aided by “Soctan Lycrvms,”.or weekly 
meetings of neighbors, for the improvement’ of6 
other in vatious departments. of aseful and” entertain 
ing knowledge. Such, it is hoped and believed; will 
be the case in every section and in every family of gut 

a: 


Republic, at least by your friend, es 
J. HOLBROOK. 
















The great principles of Agticulture.Are the same 
every where. Animal aud .vegetable matters consti- 
tutevevery where the food ofplants; and heat, moisture 
and atmospheric air, universally, the active agents of 
vegetable nutrition. —Witha knowledge of the truth. 
ofthese great principles, it is the providence of man to 
-apply them, underthe various contingencies of climate 
soil, aspect and seasons. * Ard this isa labor in which 
the mind, enlightened.by science, and fortified-ia its 
-con¢lusions by experience,.can do far more thanythe 
hands. -The cultivated mind, like steam-power, ‘isa 
labor-saving principle, capableiof performing, or of sa- 
ving, an immense-amount of labor. 








A fall blooded short horn Durham calf belonging to. 
Henry 8S. Randall, ef Cortlandville, weighed when one 
| day old, one hundred and twenty-four lbs, 
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+ From the NewEingland Farmer; ji 
. PROFITS OR+PARMING. © *< 
Much discussioi aud “conversation have been. had: 

upon this subject. ~, Wedd vof Mean to enter fully or 

much atliarge updtia subbject ie eli to be 
examined in varios aspects: and: relai@hieyain order 
that anenlightenéd and well founded judgment may 
be made up; atid especiully.in‘order that we Maynot 
lead to any false inferences of its upprofitableness, nor 
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ee <fooertts into-our pockets. 
ence, assiduity, and industr 
a ftiryand to a teasonable. 






: But that. 
‘ rill Lane 














| skill, ex 











encourage anyefallacious expectations:#s:to any ad 2 Fe 


vantages, (we mean pecuniary. advantantages,} to be 
derived from it. ‘Phe erroneous opinions: and caleu- 
lations which have been formed-in this’ matter, have 
led to siost painful fesults{ to serious losses, -and to bit-| 
ter and vexa'ious disappointments. We kaovz, a 
gentleman who tried farming on an extensive and - ex- 
perimental scale, Whose authority is-often. quoted as 
asserting that*in agricalture twoand two-do not make 
four.” We understand itto-be implied inthis, that cal- 
culations respecting the profitable resulie- of agricul- 
ture, or a fait_return=for the expenditure of labor and 
theijnvestment of-capital, arenot likely to be verified 
as in the other business pursuits of life. We do not ad- 
mit theaxiom in.any fairsense. We do not. believe 
that it does justice to agriculture; and no small ex- 
perience and some observation sutisfy us, that circum- 
stances being equal, farniing would furnish as fair a 
compensation for labor, afid’as ample adividend upon 
the capital invested, asthe common. trades whieh men 
engage in, and even the putsuits of mercantile. and 
commercial: lifey © Of course we except. all extraor- 
dinary cases of good forture, andall matters of gambl- 
ing and speculation. 
The returns of. most crops strike one sometimes with 
astonishment ; and would, if takén as a@ test, lead to 
the most delusive expectations. A grain of seed 
sometimes returns One hundred fold; aud this being 
sown a second year, syould perhaps giveten thousand 
fold, and so.onin a geometrical ratio. ‘Twenty bush: 
els of potatoes planted will frequently yield four hun- 
dred bushels, that is twenty’ for one: © A bushel of 
wheat sown ofientimes #turns-thirty bushels... A 
peck of Indian corn plantedewill often. produce sixty 
bushels, that ig two hundred-and forty. for one A 
pound‘ofcarrpt ‘seéd or of rutaybaga, which costs a 
dollarfwill *produce.six .or nine hundred bushels of 
roots worth one hundred*doljars.> The proceeds in 
this case seem enotmousand yetthey are constantly 
realized, and often, it must be admitted,-at «1 compara- 
tively small expense... Bufno gonfident.conclusions 
on the profits of farming are, to be” drai¥n from such 
resultg.as these.. So wany “circumstatices of sabave- 
ment enter into the case, that ifithesé areithe only:ele- |, 
ments given in the case, the solution ofthe problem 
would give the most ¢gregiously erroneous.anc decep- 
tive results, 
Waré not to look to.agrieulturefor any exwraor™t 
dinary’or sudden:gains, as for example,tike- drawing 
the capital prize in a lottery. where there are to blanks 
to a prize; like some successful *East India voyage, 
where the sale of the cargo yields a nett profit of one 
hundred per cent; or like. some -sudden rise in the 
stocks; or some monopolized article of produce, where 
a shrewd operation draws its thousands or twentiés of 








“Sart 
chase money, but had sometiive Kau @, 
ported his family, earned from the proceeds ofthe 
farm, sufficient to pay for it Without any incum- 
brance he hadthen putit.into his son’s possession, and 
now lived with bim under thésanie roof = <"* ~~" 

Said the son, farming isa miserable business!” 
But-whyso? Let us Jook into this*matter. What 
is the estimated value of your farm ? 
Four thousand‘do!lars. 
Is it increasing in value ? ee 
Yes; by its favorable location, and by every im- 
provement that is made upon it. = re 
Do you.getall the produce from it whicht can* be” 
made ta yield ? “i Hey 
No, not one-third, .Itconsists of one-hundred and 
twenty acres. Atleast fifty actes of it are in wood, «* 
and aconsiderahle portion in pastire.’ “Besides that, 
I have several acres of peat bog, which might be 
o English grasses. © - 






redeemed and brought int 
What isthe value of the wood land? — 
Wesnpply our family with fuel, and: besides th 
the growth of the wood and the hoopipales wich we 
obtain from it, pays-a. large interest upon the current» 
consider this as one’of the’ 








value of the land, so that wecons 
most profitablé parts of the firm, "© 
rs ve you done any thing to improve yeur pasture 
ands ? Ais © se pes See y 
No—1 suppose [ oughtio.  F'tried one” hundred 
weight of plaster spread upon’ a part of it} and: the 
effects were visible as fat asthe and “could "be" geen ; 
but then after that, plaster rosé ha/f-a dollar on aton,~*: 
and [thought I would not get any more, “Then “the ” 
huekleberry bushes and the sweet ferh, and ‘the - 
brakes and alders have come in so that I cannot keep * 
a¥ much stock as [ could formerly, ~*~ =< *'* 2" 









Have you attempted any improvement upon ‘your 
bog meadows ? ve Swe Pee ce 

No-sometimes.I haye thought I would. My °* 
veivhbor J. B..has rleemed sight oe ‘acres, and © 
now gets tivo. tons. and a.half ofhay to the aére,. herds” 
grass and clovér and reptop of the best ality, w re 
formerly be. got scarcely any thing; but thenygt’ cost 
chim atleast twenty or twenty-five dollars ammacte tq ~ 
drain and manure it; and he will have to.top dress it | 


at leastonze in five years or it wiil never hold’ uf, % 
Then, too, he has.put onat Jeagt halfa bushel or more ~ 
of grass seed tothe acre; and grass seed Which T° 
used'to bay for twelve cents a pound or two dollars” 
anda half per bushel, is-now twenty cents a pound, ~ 
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and ierds grass three dollars per bushel. ‘Then too, 
lay@iBis so high, [-cannot afford to hires” 
“Hiligiyon plty of anure? 
jie-a great want. Lhifve a bog hole where | 
ould get two hundred loads a year, bar 












more thana mile fur it, and 
of the advantages 
in. six. Or seven 
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these farmers have’ to pay for 












metimes: ‘rom thtee. to- five dollars a cord at the 
stables. . Sometimes our. tavern keeper sells a few 


loads, but heasks five dullars.a cord. . 


No,.....} have often thought it-would be a very good" 
thing, and my barn is well situated for one; but then 
it would cost, besides what work 1 should do with my 
own team, full fifty dollars to make one. 

Dovyou keeps cow ? ; 

Yes; 1 keep some justtoeat up our coarse fodder ; 
but our women folks do not like dairy work, so we 
buy our butter and sell our milk to the milk-man 
for eleven.cents.a gallon, 

Do. you keep swine ? 

“Only..one or.two for our own pork. We do not 
pave any skimi-milk orbuiter-milk for them. Besides 
there is no. great profitin fattening hogs. ‘They will 

much more than pay for what. feed they will eat. 
Phone they will makea large quantity, of manare, 
but-then you mast, cart in a_great deal of swwff into 
their penis or.elsethey can’t make aoy. But come! 
Tmust show ycu aso'v 1 have got; she is only fit 
teen. months-old,: and I sold 7a pigs pr more than 
forty.dollars. . A suppoge 1 shall make her weigh four 
huatiaelmiheteies 
O you Faise.your owns-grain and potatoes ? 
otall. I raise about three acres. of corn and 
) hbout.as much.rye,asid about six hundred bushels of 
potatoes. We sellhayand buy Genesee flour. We 
havetried wheat, butsometimes it is blasted ; and it 


a i ad “me. 
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don’t make white flour; and our women folks say 
they cannotmake handsome pie-crust or white bread | 
with it. wear 


Howemany: have you in your family ? 
I have awife and eight children, and my father lives 
ies with me. _ ay. eee : 
Have you any trale 
- No¢-L-have nothing. but a farm. 
Does you fat it your.tamily and pay your 


labor2y see r 

Why, yes! “Thage nothing else,- excepting a little 
interme ot ¢s from some. money which I re- 
ceived for. the sa 


5 * 





from the far y pay our: hired labor,“ which’ costs 


a 
about a hundred déllars pet year, and our store™ bills 
and taxes. . : 
We have.very much abridged this conversation, and 


ee 
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Have youa barn cellar? 


eof wood from the faim, sometime |- 
ago, which.came to about’ five ‘hundred. dollars, and. 
which” pay ner We sell enough produces}: 


———. 





inighvbe made to produce, vet'supporting a family of 
eleven’ pers ons and paying albex penses, excepting abe 
labor and superintendence of one man, and. the: farm 
gradually increasing itgalue by every expenditare,, 


however sinall, fur is improvement; -this .man.-too, 
gbalf the.time, and be and his, family liv- 






eemjoy ment of.all.the luxaries,-if they choose 
them, which they‘can reasonably -ask..Let 
such‘a man iffie will, take his two hund:ed- and-forty 
dollars ineomesind Jabor.nu more hours than he does 
-in the. codntry, and.gofnto Boston=and try to support. 
bis family theres ~The end ofthe year would: show 
hima tesult whieh would make hiuyashanjed to com- 
plain of his.present condition, 
come oftwo handred and forty-dollars would scarcely 


.W batan evil itis that outfarmer$ do notsknow theig 
blessings!" 





TREES BY THE ROAD-SIDE.. 
We are often asked ‘‘shall-we set-apple’ trees 
by the roaa-side ?” 


pay'for bis fuel, his-taxes, andthe +ent of a ten-footer, . 


We answer yes, if you will 


a et 


dollars, not producing more than@né-third oF whats 


His wholeamoney> ine, 


set theright kind of trees, “The greening apple * 


tree should. never be set here, “Its limbs run 


out harizontally, and soon become.a nuisance in» 


the highway. s 
have more upright limbs. and.they ‘should always 
be preferred for such places. .°~ Kee 

We have many’reasons for wishing to see rows 
of trees by the road-sides~ In the-first place they 
are highly ornamental—then they make a»pleas- 
ant shade for the traveller—they grow twice “ag 
fast.as by a wall near the rode-side asin mid- 
field among the grass—they do not. shade half 
so much of youp field—they-kill all'the bushes by 
the wall-side, and they bear more. constantly. 
than in an orchard. ~ 


If yourroad runs nearly-east and west, an ap: 


The Baldwin and somé others — 


ple tree planted close.to the -wall.on the south 


side of the road,- will-not cast-half its. shadow’on, 
to your land—it willnot get more than’ half ifs 
nourishment from it. You can well-afford, then, 
tolet the public have a portion ‘of its -fruit—but 
if you want it all, why, have late winter fruit and 
the public will not eat much of it in the autumn, 
You may secure all that is valuable. | 

By setting trees thus you have twice ‘as mich 
fruit on half the usual quantity ofland.~ You ac: 
commodate theipublic; and you kill the bushes by 
the wall-side,.. «2% > 


stone wall should be lighter than that in an open 
all farmers of observation knew the fact. -They 


also know that trees flourish ‘better near a wall 
There are various reasons-for this.. The air and 





we shall Jeave it without farther. comment. But here 
is a husbandman on a farm Valued at four thousand 





earth are warmer—the earth is richer, for it ig 


Some people expressed surprise the otherveve-* 
ning, atthe State*house, that the earth under.a~ 


field, - They had’nevetheard “Of it before. But . © 









~ From the New England Farmer, » . 

. PROFITS-OF+ FARMING. * 

Muchrdiscussion and “con yersation have been had: 
upon this subject. >, Wen of Mean to eater fully or 
much atlargé pda subbject Whichgrequires to be, 
examined in varios aspects’ and: retatiegs in. order 
that anenlightened and well founded —juc 
be made*up; anid especially-in‘order that we mi 
lead to any false inferencés of its unproftableness, 
encourage anyefallacious éxpectationsas.to anyad 5 
vantages, (we mean pecuniary wdvantantages,) to be 
derived from it. ‘Phe erroheous opinions: and caleus, 
lations which liave been formed-in. this’ matter; have: 
led to xiiost painful Fesults{ to serious losses, -and to bit-. 
ter and vexatious disappointments, We knove.a 
gentleman who tried farming onan extensive and ex-. 
perimental scale, Whose authority is-often, quoted as 
asserting that*in agricalture twoand twodo not make 
four.” ~“We'understand itto-be implied inthis, that cal- 
culations respecting the profitable results. of agricul- 
ture, or afait_returm-for the expenditure ofJabor and 
the investment of-capital, are-not likely. to be verified 
as in the other business pursuits of life. We do not ad- 
mit theaxiom in.any fainsense. We. do not. believe 
that it does justice to. agriculture ; and no small ex- 
perience and some observation sutisfy us, that-cireum- 
stances being equal, farming would: furnish as fair a 
compensation for labor, arid'as ample adividend upon 
the capital invested, asthe common trades ‘whieh men 
engage in, and even the putsuits of mercantile and 
commercial lifey « Of course we except. all. extraor- 
dinary eases of good forture, and all matters of gambl- 
ing and speculation: . », en 

The returns of most crops strike one sometimes with 
astonishment ;;and would, if taken @s.@ test, lead to 
the most.delusive expectations. » A> grain of seed 
sometimes returns One handred fold; aud- this being 
sown. a second year, would perhaps giveten thousand 
fold, and so.onin a geometrical ratio. Twenty bush- 
els of potatoes planted will frequently yield fou hun- 
dred bushels, that'is twenty for one; ~ A bushel of 
wheat sown’ ofiehtimes #¥turns*thirly bushels... A 
peck’of Indian corn plantedewill often. produce sixty 
bushels, that is two hundred-and -forty..for one; A 
pound of carrot ‘seed: or of .rutaybaga, which costs a 
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thousands into our pockets. Bat that 
ence, assiduity, and industry will, i 
a fxiry and toa reasonable mind, an 
tn, thereare oo many andrei 





























ypatts of a convers: 
.a respectable ahd independe 
in our-own Cespised State 
“This man then had a-farm \ 
ued. at tourthousand dollars. 
giventhefarm tothe son, had be 
dollar, had run into debt for a” arge 
chase money, but had sometive Since,’ while he su 
ported his family, earned from ‘the -praceeds oft 
farm, sufficient to pay for it Without day incum- - 
brance he hadthen put it into his son’s possession, and 
now lived with birt under thésanie roof = <=>" > ** 
Said the son, farming is a miserable business ! ~~ 
But whyso? Let us looks into this'matter. “What 












is the estimated value of your farm # 
Four thousanddo!lars. , 
Is it increasing in value ? ; +e 
Yes; by its favorable location, and: by every im- 
provement that is made uponit, - = Ris 
Do.you.getall the produce from it which#t can* be 
made to yield? ; 
No, not one-third, . It consists of one.hundred and 
twenty acres. Atleast fifty actes of it areia wood, «” 
and aconsiderahle portion in pasture. “Besides that, 
I have several acres of peat’ bog, which might be 
redeemed and brought into English grasses, © « - 

What isthe valué.of the wood land? ~ =< * 
Wesnpply our family with fael, and: besides this’ 
the growth of the wood and the hoop poles which we 

obtain from it, paysa_ large interest’upon the current 
value of the land, so that we consider this as one”of the” 
most profitablé parts of the firm, “Fo wr 
| Have you done any thing to improve yeur pasture 
ands? ae Saal : 
No-—1 suppose [ oughtio. TP’ tried one” hundred 
weight of plaster spread upon'’a part of itand’ the - 
effects were visible as fat asthe ‘fand “‘tould “be* seen - 








dollarftwill »produce six .or nine hundred bushels of 
roots worth oneshundred>dollars: The proceeds in 
this case seem enormousand yetthey -are constantly 
realized, and often, it must be admitted,-at a e¢ompara- 
tively small.expense., Butno® gonfident~conclusions 
on the profits of farming are» to be drain from sath 
resultg.as these.. So wany “circumstatices of sabate- 
ment enter into the case, that ifithesé arevthe only ele- 
ments given in the case, the solution ofthe problem, 
would give the most ¢gregious!y erroneous. and decep- 
tive results. ee 
We aré not to look to,agriculture for anyextraor™ 
dinary or sudden:gains, as for example,like- drawing 
the capital prize in a lottery where there are two blanks 
to a prize; like some successfnl “Hast India voyage, 
where the sale of the cargo yields a nett profit of one 
hondred'per cent; or like. some sudden rise in’the 
stocks; or some monopolized articlé of produee, where 
a shrewd operation draws its thousands or twentiés of 


but then after that, plaster rose hal fa dollar on aton,: 
and [thought I would not get aay ‘more, “Then “the ~ 
huckleberry bushes and the Sweet ferh, andthe - 

brakes and alders have come in so that [ cannot keep *~ 


a¥ much stock as I could formerly, ~~ re 
Have you attempted any improvement upon your 
bog meadows ? om ee Suete bia. gh ei 
-Nosometimes..I haye thought I would. “My **~ 
ueighber J. B..has redeemed aie Pas Yea te Bi sand y3 
Pha vo the’ @ieee heh 


| . a ag | 
vality, 


ay 


now gets tivo.tons and a half al y to tl 
grass and clover and reptop of the begt 
formerly. he-got.scarcely any thing; 
him atleast twenty or twenty-five dolla 












drain and manure it; and he will: have top dress it — 
at leastonze in five years or it wiil never “holdout, 


Then, too, he has.put on at least half a bushel or more 
of grass seed tothe acre; and grass seed which I 
-uged'to buy for twelve cents a pound “or two ddllars® 


anda half per bushel, is»now twenty cents’a pound,” 
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Then too, 





y of ye ee 
js.a great wai ae Lhave a bog hole where: 
uid pig th hi pet iad sa year, bar 
ig¥exto.co more thana mile fur it, and 
Hot any of the advantages 
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have® to pay’ for 





$ Ps 

Why, yes!. [have been told they have to give 
signee tiga sh ae five dollars a ‘cord aT the 
stables. Sometimes our: tavern keeper sells a tet 
loads, but he-ask Bsc dallapea cot, ‘se 

Have youabaro cellar? = 

No,.... have often thought it-would be a very good" 
thing, and my barn is well situated for one; but then 
it would cost, besides what work 1 shoutd do with my 
own team, full fifty dollars to make one. 

Do-you keeps cow ? ; 

Yes; Lkeep some justtoeat up our coarse fodder ; 
but our women folks do not like duiry work, so we 
buy our butter and sel] our milk to the milk-man 
for eleven.cents.a gallon. 

Do you keep swine ? 

Only,one or.two for our own pork. We do not 
ave any skini-milk orbutter-milk for them. Besides 
there is no.great:proftin fattening hogs. ‘They will 
ate mote than pay for what. feed they will eat. 

koow.they will makea large quantity, of manure, 
but-then you mast cart jn a_great deal of stuff into 
their pens or.elsethey can’t make any. Bat come! 
Imust show yeu asow { ‘have got; she is only fif- 
monthsold,- and I sold her pigs for more than 
forty-dollars: . -L.suppoge | shall make her weigh four 
hundredinthefall,.. 

) you raise. your ows:grain and potatoes ? 

otall. I raise abont three acres of corn and 
hboat.as.much.rye, ard about six hundted bushels of 
potatoes. We sellhayand buy Genesee flour. We 
havetried wheat, butsometimes it is blasted ; and it 
don’t make white flour; and our women folks say 
they cannotmake handsome pie-crust or white bread: 
with it. =. es as tas 

How;many. have you'in your family ? 

1 have awife and eight chiléren, and my father lives 












with many i hic Seay. 
Have you any trale? — 








No} -L-have nothing but a farm. 

Doesyou farm support your tamily and pay your 
labor eee ey - pe 

WwW yn s! Tha ve nothing else,- excepting a little 


01 om “some money which I re- 
ime to about’ five hundred~‘dollars, and: 
at interest. We sell enough produce 


interest. that comes 
ceived tie toate oF wood from the faim, sometime |. 







ago, which, 
which E pi 


‘rom the fatm to pay out. hired labor, which*eosts 
about a hundred dollars pet year, and our store bills 
(RRR gee 

We havewery much abridged this conversation, and 


dollars, not producing more thaneone-1 





gradually increasing 
however stnall, for 


} sucha 
dollars incomesind labor.no more hours than he, does 


ning, atthe State 
stone wall should be lighter than that in-an opén’ 
field, - They had neverheard “Of it before... But . ° 
allfarmers of observation knew the fact: -They 
also know that trees flourish better near a wall 
There are various reasons-for this. ‘The air end 





we shall Jeave it without further coinment. But here 
is a husbandman on a fatm Va ued at four thousand 





~ 
























hird. HEHE 





2 
inighvbe made to produce, yet supporting a family of : 
eleven*pers ons and paying albtxpenses, excepting the c: 
labor and superintendence of one man, and. the farm 3 

lpg lue by: every expenditare,. ‘ 









for its’ improvemerit; this .man. too, 







not workingsbalf ihe. time, and be and his. family liy- ed 
ing in thesepjoy ment of all-the luxuries, ifthey.chooge 
grivethem, which theycan reasonably -ask.a.Let ‘4 





maniffe will, take his two hund’ed_and.forty 


in the country, and go‘nto Boston»and. try to support 
his family there. -The-end ofthe year wouldsshow 
him-a-tesult which would make hiveashanjed to com- 


plain of his.present cqndition, . HMis.wholeamoney: in- E 


come oftwo handred and forty-dollars would scarcely 
pay'for his fuel, his-taxes; and.the tent of a ten-footer, 


What.an evil ites that our farmers donot sknow theig.. 


blessings! 





TREES BY THE. ROAD-SIDE.. .. 
We are often asked ‘‘shall we set apple ‘trees’ 
by the roaa-side?”” We answer yes, if you will 
set theright kind of trees, “The greening apple“ 


tree should.never be set here.” “Its - limbs run 


out harizontally, and soon become.a nuisance ins 
the highway. ‘I'he Baldwin and somé athe 


have more upright limbs and.they ‘should always. 
be preferred for such places. .°* 


cI 


We have many reasons for wishing to see rows. 
of trees by the road-sides~In the-first place they 
are highly ornamental—then they make a"pleas- 


ant shade for the traveller—they grow ‘twice “ag 
fast.as by a wall near the rode-side as in mid- 
field among the grass—they do not shade half 
so much of your field—they kill all'the bushes by 
the wall-side, and they bear more constantly. 
than in an orchard. ; et 


If your road runs nearly-east.and west,. an ap: > 


ple tree. planted close-to the -wall.on the south . 
side of the road,- will-not cast half its. shadow:on, 
to your land—it wilfnot get more than half ifs 
nourishment from it. You can well:afford, then, 
tolet the public have a portion of its -fruiti—but 
if you want it all, why, have late winter fruit and” 
the public will not eat much of it in the autumn. 
You may secure all that is valuable. 


By setting trees thus you have twice ‘as mitch 


fruit on half the usual quantity of land. You ac- 
commodate theipublic; and you kill the bushes by 
the wall-side... «5 = 


Some people fer ite ssed surprise the otherveve- 
“house, that the earth under.a- 


earth are. warmer—the earth. is richer, for it is 































never extiausted. producing crops: n. 
And where aVarge walleaffords »a shelt 


Mm. 


shade ‘it i reasonable -to suppose that us} 
Pee > Sd 0 i ‘ 
salts are here accumulated roinstance salt, 


petre—which is ustially found Tw Sheltered situa-\ 
{1008.4 PP a “a ic oi 
Anotlierseason whiy the soil is found: 
the-fad-Side is torbe traced in the: clouds. oftu 
that are blown froma travelled road, a Ue con? 








stantly lodgingin the adjoining fields. —-Boston | 
Cull) eee eet ee Met EOS 
5 a ee : : . —_ ie = Aghia Vga 





.. « BIRDS'ON FARMS. <«. 

The value-of birds. in disttict?setled as thickly. as 
the county of Philadelphia, 18 appreciated by but few 
individuals. * ‘The beauty of their plamage’ delights 
the eye; theic Songyebeers thahusbandiian th his toil, 
and gives ‘a¢harm to the country whieh no resident 
can too highly appreciate. ~The jovous twitter: of the 
swallow and the:martin; the song of the blue bird in 
the spring, the delightful svild notes of the partridge, 
the lark, the plover, the tobin, the thrash, the tmock- 
ing bird andthe spatrow, awaken an interest in, those 
companions ofthe farmer, Which shourd*compel him 
to prompt and enefigetic exertions for “their” preserva. 
tion ~Afd-let meask, Was there ever a time when 
these infipest nee comers proteetion more 
iliin at the present’period 2 In this country our far- 








mefs areoverrun by parties of worthless boys, ‘and 
more worthless men, who employ their tine in de- 
stroying whatever comes in theit way? They break 
our fences, alarm and very oftea injare our cattle; 
jeopardizethe lives aud limbs ofour people, and the 
teams with whichithey are at wworkyand inany of them 
do not hesitate to plander us of ol poultry wua que 
opportunity offers” They tread down our crops nde 
injure and anboy us in’ various ways, and ali for the 
ostensible purpose of destroying the few birds which 
yet remain with usy which ate’not worth to them the 
cost.of the powder-and shot used in their destraction. 
When our horses-are alarmed and become unmanage- 
able in consequence of their firing, they very often re- 
fuse to abstain, from whatthey denominate their sport ; 
and my people have been compelled to quit their work 
for:fear ofsome serious accident, and still they would 
persevéte. Let-usiao longer ‘submit to* such’ annoy- 
ances and injary, butassert.our tights bordly and fear- 
lessly. ‘There is alaw whi¢happhes tothis conntry, 
which if put in foree, is abundantly Sufficiept to afford 
our birdsprotection, andto rid.us Of this: intolerable 
nuisance. The-value of birdsto a farmer, few~are 
able to estimate. ‘To ‘say nothing of the songs of 
those: ers,to which Lalways listen’ with: delight; 
their yvaluein the destruction of bugs, flies,. worms and 
noxious-insects,is incalculable. . ‘Phe “swallow, the 
martin and many“others, busily.employ themselves in 
destroying musquitoes, flies af p tehants of the 
air, which annoy us with thé ‘ipjure us in 
other respects. .- 5, ® - 

The robin, woodpecker, sapsucker, and various oth- 








‘NESSEE FARMER. 


j sible injury to the tree, © Where is the 





insects that there do us mi 
| there’is no-little labor. req 





presence 
~usby the 





avoided his vigilance and. 

bas endo wad tnd two last mentione 
with which:to strike through 
roughtongues with which to dr 
from’ his hiding placé,and that too. w 





has not seen his apple tree perforated along 
who has not.seen such. trees distinguished for their 
health and fruitfalness, © . 


& 


I can recollect when there Were large orchards of 
healthy trees in parts of this.country wheré itis now 
almost.a folly to attempt to rear an»apple tree— 
Those orchards that are near clumps. of wood,. ‘may 
still exist-here, but where there is no such harbor -for’ 
birds designed for their preservation, itis a vain to 
attempt to rear a tree and: preserve. it against the de- 
structive ravages ofthe insects that feeduponat. » 

The partridge, the ployer and. the lark, too, feed. up. 
on insects, and Jabordiligently 1a promotéesthe ister, 
ests of the farmer in destroying -his enemies, What 
gives a man more pleasure than when walking. over 
his grounds, he is:welcomed by the shrill Whistle, of 
the partridge, who, grown familiar with his friend and 


him when at leisure? 


These birds I have often seen so tame. that they 
would scarcely leave my path, and L. remember a cc 


my gravel walkto receive the, feed that. was»placed 
there forthem, ‘Fhey amounted to about twenty, and 
[seta high value upon them; but. there came, upen 
my farm, during my absence, two ganners with their 
dogs, and destroyed them all. T assure you f felt the 
loss of those birds morethan [would that of the best 
horse in my stable. ai ace 
For myself, [ feel in regard to my “binds as the’ ari 
cients did oftheir hougehold goodsnor‘can I control a 
feeling of indignation and a’sense of injury, when -f 
see-my neighbors or strangers: wantonly destroying: 
them upon my premises, There are many depreda-. 
tors in our wheat fields that are destroyed.by-thepart., 
ridge; for it is of these he feeds: . Phe Jark and the 
plover dotheir work in our grass lands. The spar- 


gently in-our gardens, orchards and pleasure’ grounds, 
and they-shou.d be welcomed us.agreeable visitors’ by 





all who reside in'the country. ©. ~~ ame 
Boxes for their accommodation should be-ailed'to 
the trees, ‘and by arefully avoiding to*al ahem; 


And-other kind means, they could» be domesticated - 


and by-places, and we sbal! be deprived: of the plea- 
sure of listening to theit cheering songs. and lose the 





er birds, protect our orchards, destroy the worms and 





advantages of their incessant labors—Far. Cab,” 





























longth of their-trank by these industrions laborers: and 


daily companion, cheets him inhis toil and delights. 
Biot a nh as : 


vey that during one winter, would: fre. uehtly. come to: 


row, blue-bird, wren sud other small birds, labor dili- 


mong-us. They will otherwise take to the” woods. - 


Fe a ee ae ee a 
















0 od ange € D ye 
Should tax his witt to We 







a have foo much of it, and 
The'barn, 6f course; will yield its heaps in due 
proportion'to the stock of cattle and horses kept: 
Sheep; tooj-yarded in winter, will make conside- 
rable,’ and this of an excellent quality. But the 
hog yard isthe place to’ ‘make it in any desirable 
quantities. It is worth one’s while to keep a lot 
of swine, if for no other purpose than as manu- 
facturers of manure. The yard should be on a 
stiff subsoil, dishing in the-centré: . If it is floored 


with stone or:plank, and has a cover over it, so | 


much the better, as then-neither the salts will go 
downward nor the gasses upward. ‘Ihe whole 
strength will be retained. Put into this, through 
the whole verial’ season, every’ thing ofa waste 
vegetable description that you can rake and scrape 
together. © As fast, too, asthe family makes soap 
suds and dish water, an with eyery quart of it:— 
Let none-of it go elsewhere. It,is_an excellent 
plan to. consult the road side for rich soiland low 
places. for boggy substances, which have been 
washed dow from elevated-grounds. Cart this 
home a8 so much gained,-and let your hogs satu- 
rate it with urine. Every load of it will come out 
next spring so-much'excellent manure. Go out, 
too, half a dozen timesin the courso of the sum- 
ther, with a Stout'scythe; and mow down all this- 
tles before they have blossomed or gone to seed, 
cut up brakes ata great rate, and all unnecessary 
bushes. ““{hen take your hay cart and. load up. 
Bring the’collection home and pile it up outside 
the yard. . Every. little;while throw.a lot of this 
over the swine. Ifyou occasionally scatter a 
little corn or oats..with the mass, it will do the 
hogs no harm to root after it, and will do the col- 
lection good by produeing fermentation. A great 













many loads’o "the most valuable manure may be 
made every year by some care and attention of 
thigser eee 8‘ 

Barn yards,also, should be éonstructed on prin- 


ciples similar to those which we have mentioned 
for the manufacture of manure,by swine. These 


must, siippose, be in the open air, whereby much’}. 


of pe gasses: will escape; still. the deposit Yof: 
much in those yards, made lowest in the centre, 
will’ soon become saturated and prove an excellent 
stimulant to the soiland food ‘for planis.—Muine 


‘s+ [tis surpfising to witness 
‘| been ‘made in the culture ofrtl 

} within the last fivege@mts ; it may b 
without exag@iers 





accumulation of this ar-|- 


must fail for the: want of a coriipstent..supply — 


‘anda female, the last mime females .and*one male. 


ofthis position; aig 


“eattle and horses, might bi 


eae aT ee 


-. \@ SPRING WHEAT. » 





a ree me 


ase that’ has 
eyaluable grain 
Be said, we think, 
gration; to, have multiplied.more 
than « hupéred-fold in that time. This ‘mcrease 
hasnot arisen fromthe diminution of the quantity 












def Winter wheat, bat iSrathe?an.addition to.it.— 


Thérange 6f spring wheatmay be said to. be ra- 
lér thaim that: ‘of'winter wheat ; or-rather 
that it will succeed ‘on -edldér Jands, and conse- 
quently, as .a° Summer grain, farther tiorth” thans 
winter wheat. It cannot endure as great a degree 
of heat» as that-sown if autumn, its roots not having 
that time: to.spread and pemest: te the earth which if 
affuided the last; hence We-dpes. not succeed as far 
south as winter gtain: Spring wheat does not yield 
on an average per acre, as much as winter wheat} “it 
seldom exceedstiventy-five, or falls under fifteembush- 
els peracre. Forfloufiog, spring wheat is not equal * 
to winter wheat, the flour being Jess white, and not as 
soft fo the fvel as tha!, It-is however preferred “by 
many for bread, as it does nob dry.as- quickly, and has 
a peeuliarty sweet and pleasant flavor Which does nat’ 
belong to the other. Some.of the best of our wéest@nn 
farmers are aware of this fact, andare in the®babit of 
sowing afew bushels, or acres, toefurnish Wheat tor 
their bread. Formerlyy but véry, little wheat was 
grown in-what is calledthe southern tier of ‘counties; 


nov beautiful crops of spring wheatare prodaced, an 
this amount will be increased annually, as the lahds are 
brodght under better.cultivation by ploughing and 
manuring. —Thetemay be years in which this’ ¢rop™ 
will fait the Parmer, but there is none of Which the 
same remark will fot hold good, and we “think= ths 
culture of spring wheat may now be considered as # 
permanently established among us.—Genesee Far- 


SEX OF THE PROGENY LN SWINE. 
In ‘an essay'on thé Reproduction of Domestic -Ani-? 
mals, by: M. Giron, farnished® forthe French worl: 








i> 





“ Anaals of the Natural Scientes,” the writer enters 


into an explanation of some of the causes that govern. 
the respective nombers of sex, particularlyein “thes 
Swine. - He contends, that among feinale animals-that.. + 
recive the male only once, those that:receive him first, 
generally produce-more *males than females. In; 
proof of this position; headduces, .amongmany other 
cases, the following instances : 
« A boar avas adanittedtoltivo sows of two years old, 
of the same strength; anion. the same-day, and the 
issue of the same litter; ‘the first pr dduced nine ners 
youns boarof’five tonths‘old, was’ admitted to twos 
sows*of the same-litter asthe boar; the-one whith first 
received’ him: producéd™ five males’ and twor ales ; ‘ 
and the other.4 hélirs later, 6-femaies and two males” 
Af farther obsenvatioashotild verify the correctwess 
sthe tule’be applicable to other ani- 
paltention toit by breeders of 
be Of considerable consequence 
ad this hint'tothe observatiun 







mals as well as Sim 


ofthem. We recomme 
of breeders. —~ 





Cultwator. 
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“THE CIRCUMS 


limited desire-for 
way; often det ine 
cause it teach 
their practicéoréh 
cause, insfactyit is 
anouth, but. bas’b 
printing press.” 


iy 








oral, and - deliv 
subjected to.the OP 






Letus ask these gentlemen, ifthey wer 
to have their sonJearn a trade, orto» af 
rate‘farmier, would they” select a teath “circu 
scribed knowledge, who followed the practices of the | 
last centuryyonkaew only howto % rad—or- one. | 









who-twas familiar with all-the imp 
age, and whose thriftin business Wo a 
tee thatthe worked itright 2. Now, the agricultural 
journal isto the citeumseribed farmer,.w hat the good. 
teacher would beto the boy —an imstruetor in. the-im- 
provements and best practices in, his brsiness—writ- 
ten by those who have made and ‘adopted’ them, and 
have profited by.them,—and for the particular benefit 
ofthose who have limited means, or cannot go abroad 
for the information they need: ‘The modern improve- 
ments infarming?go to-e¢énomize labor, or rather to 
renderlabormore preduttive and profitable; and- to 
kéep' upthédertiliiy of the-scil—two objects of as 
much ofofimore importance to ihe circumscribed far- 
mer, thn it is tothe oie of nore extended means. 
The man who takésamagricultugal journal profits by 
the experience of hundreds ; While héeavho takes none, 
can profit alone fromhis own, and from that of per- 
haps.a fewneizhbors. The-adage teaches, that two 
heads are beiterthah one, the world over. 

“These remarks aré preliminary to some extracts we 
are about'tomake from John Lorian,~a philosopher 
and 4 first rate farmer, written for.the” special instruc- 
(j0n of. eircumscribed farmers, to: whose ‘notice they 
are respectful] yrecommended, 













“In this country, land 1s very cheap: an excellent 
ready cash matket for the produce. ofthe soil general- 
ly prevai-s. — his offers every. rational encourage- 
ment to the poor but industrious farmer, who depends, 


principally:oahis.own iabor, and tnat. of bis ‘tainily, 
for cultivating the sojl occupied-by him. He is but 
little affected by the high “‘priée of labor, or the idle- 
ness and insolence of workmen, Which take place in 
every country. where labor is scarce, unless the laivs 
be oppressively severe. __ ye tne 

“The principal réason why this class of farmersso 
seldom become wealthy, es 8 too-frequently con- 
tinue’ poor, is thé desire: of-immediate, returns from 
cropping, and the mistaken idea that’ the-profits to be 

erived {rem rearing-live’ stock, progress too slowly: 
to answer their purposes... ‘This\indtces them to crop 
thewoil y arly with bu Jittle attention»to grass.or an 
inorease of cattle, until their grounds beeomeso mich 
exhausted that rest isabsolutely necessary to procure 
crops worth gathering. The soil ‘being greaily im- 
poverished, and thé Seeds of the grasses destroyed, as 
far asperpetual p!oughing and eropping can éffect this 
ruinous purpose, the grounds rest’ with n6 other eover- 
ing, bit that of some,seattering-and debilitated grass 
and weeds, This oxpdsés the soil to-the very in- 


i 
'} be con¢erned,) than the curse en 
1 thefali of Adam. That seems 





ous action of the sin, 


se ruinous 


rity the we hedness 
considerate forefathers, or an 
‘teract thevcurse. of poverty,» 
had introduced: “Whether | 
fthis evil, Ido not presuin 
n I‘am, that it is much greatei 








































‘brambles and thoras, including in these, st ch’ oth aa 
vegetation as wouldeompel man to eat, his: ‘bread by 
the'sweat ofhis brow. , This eurse-we may all. see as», 
irrevocable, bute may also, at the: sime time -ob-- 
serve, that if man complies swith heaven’simild decree, 
and removes those obstacles to the growth’ of plants, 
whicl better suit his purpose, agricultire. flourishes, 
and his'rational wants areabundintly supplied. o  * 
“But when the hand of folly introduces the 
additional curse of poverty on the soil, this’ in- 
satiable monster, like Aaron’s serpent, Swallows 


i 


all the rest. Even brambles, thorns, &c. “(he 
mild chastisement of heaven,) cannot” prosper 
where, poverty has. obtained dominion over the 
soil, as may be readily seen, for this-and ‘every 
other vegetation. grown on such grounds, looks 
sallow, starved and-debihtated) “°° = 8 
“That man is inexeusable, and ought 
punished for this sin -against comm n 
himself, his posterity, and the cor 
which he resides, is evident.” 7 
‘Before this inconsiderate) 
est,glade or prairie,nature he 
the soil for his use, in the sway. that- 
described. The fertility of it might be 
and increased, even by.the circumsé 
mer, if a system of agriculture caleulate 
the ground fully replenished with decaying” ami-"*. 
mal and yegetable matter was practised, and due 
attention were paid to. the augmentation~0f live 
stock, in proportion to an increase of ability,’ in-.: 
stead of the ruinous practice of perpetual plough- - 
ing-and cropping. Se ele, 
‘Reason, alone, 








n sense, 
ye 



















demonstrates this interesting : 


fact... It has-also been. clea proved ‘by actus z 
hbor 


practice, inealmost.every nei hood, by ihe 
successful enterprise of farmers, who com: need. 
their business on. lands bought,on credit, and - 
covered with timber,” without any. buildings on. . 
them, and‘ with not more than a pair® of working 


eattle, and cows: barely. sufficient. to. supply the. 
family with butter and-milk. Nay, mote— hei 
who were not half as well stocked ‘as: this, 
paid for their land, acquired. an extensive 4 
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t is evident . that. but litte’ 
‘the. beginning ; how- 
id, the product is 
fe fertility of the soil, 
op, the grasses following 
tre a plenty of good grasses and_ hay. 
prevail, young cattle will grow as much or more 
in one year, than they doin’ two when, kept,on 
pasture, fed bare during summer, and on straw 
throub iene Bi neins part of the winter. 

“Tt is considered ‘proper to remark that, al- 
though many circumscribed farmers make con- 
siderable progress in increasing: their live stock, 
theirlaudable enterprise, however is too often 
suddenly checked, before they obtain half the 
number of domesticated animals necessary to the 
proper cultivation of their grounds. 

“This evil originates in the prevailing error, 
that huge piles of stone and mortar, or boards 
and scantling, are the best. means. that ‘can be 
pursued . by the.cultivator to improve his farm. 
Hence it is, that, we see almost in every part of 
Pennsylvania,,.. whereiit is possible to effect this 
mistakeu improvement, extensive barns and 






dwelling-houses standing on farms, where we do 
not. observe half the quantity of grass, or number 


of ci tle, necessary for the proper cultivation of 
the surtounding soul.”— Cult. 


Se ae 








- PROPER AGE OF SHEEP FOR MUTTON. 
In Bagland, where mutton forms such an es- 


“sential part of the food of-all classes, great atten- 
tion has been’ paid, not only to producing the 
greatest quantity, but the best quality of mutton. | 
After years of trials and experiments, it seems 
now to be generally conceded by the writers of 
that country, that sheep of great size and quick 

wth, such asthe Leicesters, will not give as 
Ena tigtion ei" Ganallet sheep, and those longer 
Lc at the In other words, the profit 





in comitig to maturity 

is on the ‘side of ‘the large sheep ; the-pleasures 
of eating, are with’ the smaller, such as the South 
A writer ‘in’ a late’ volume “on” British 


tye 






ry, Says: 
ee rk be in high order forthe palate of 
ge; Should not be killed earlier than when 


‘gen 


“epicil 
fide years old’; at which age the mutton will be 


eile ‘ of stock’e ' hibite . Fs . 






en enabled 








inilk,” butter; 
“manure; are con- | Do 





found firm and succulent; of a dark color, and full 
a 


parts-of the King- 
ed to an enormous: 
n @mtraordinary short periods-of time; but’ 
WF Ofle, Choos¢s to ascertain'the difference in 
hini.cause-an equal weight of one of 
r Leicesters;and 4 five year old South 
Down, torb@ stewed down into broth, and he will 
find that “of thesforiier™t6’ be Uitile better than 
greasy: water, while the latter, Desidesits superior 
degree of nuiriment, possesses alk the flavor of. 
fallberown Meats? FFs ps 
- Among*the amateur “mutton-eaters, ‘wether’ 
mutton is always considered preferable to that” off 
the ewe, unless ‘the latter has been spayed, im 
which case; when kept to five years old, and*well 
fatted, she is considered by connoisseurs, supe- 
rior, as mutton, to any thing else. ~~ Youaitt, in his 
work, on sheep, says: 
. © The Leicesters willyield more meat, with the 
same quantity of food, than any other sheep,.cam 
do; but that wher fed too high, as.is sometimes. 
the case, sovmuch fat is put.on that the muscles, 
or lean, seems all absorbedy/and the careass has 
the appearance and taste ofa mass of luscious fat.”” 
This propensity to“fatten, or to. come 16 early 
maturity, in some of the improved’ animals, is a’ 
source of great profit to the breeder ; but the’con- 
sequence-to the consumer is, that for mutton. lie’ 
gets neither lamb nor mutton ; and when steers of 
eightéenor twenty months old are-cohverted into: 
beefcattle; sofar ‘as weight is concerned, the 
meat, it is clear, is néither: veal nor beef, but a 
compound of both, and not equal to either. . As: 
a general rule, it may-be remarked, that all ani~ 
mals.should be killed: ape tite: am in the’ 
white state of the young animal, or When it has’ 
reached the firm red fibre of maturity; a. resul¢ 
whieh.a forced. growth and. fattening does not 
seem.to hasten-in the least.—Gen. Farmer. 
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Pasture FoR Swine.—A lot of*land well 


‘seeded down toeloyer, .is wauted: by good culti--’ 


vators for pasturing swine. The quantity ofland' 
tobe proportioned tothe number of swine that 
may keep the gtdssfrom going to seed. . This 


prevents wastes andthe shorter the grass is, the 


swéeterif will be, andthe more pleasant food for 
the animalsifor “whose use it is destined. The 

pig pasture shotild Havea good'supply of water, 

and. running water isto bepreferred to still water, 
but the Jatteris better than none. Hogs should 

not be permitted to fun in simmer pasture till 
about.the first of May; and they should be ring-- 
ed, or the gristle of their noses should be shaved! 
off before they are allowed that liberty.—Cult. 
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Wien you nave Eni ¢ 
and your plough is torbe idle 
do not leave ite xposed to: 


it under eto delay 
you prevented ci of rust, 






half a day’s wotlk, Px a dood: in 

flesh from your team, to swear Off, 

may-be said of otlier iiplements; as lioessseythies,, 
axes, &c. They shoyie, Lalways, wh whéhn: ae Use), 







be under.cover,. ‘ : 
Always eco eatithe, difference itmakes, in the 
business of the farmer, ‘to say to y 
‘go anddo. this,” or ‘we will go an do-thisv?— 
Few things are more necessary than the’presence 
and example of the farmer. ~~ ; 

Do not say, when you put a crop on a piece 
of land not adapted to it, or but imperfectly, pre- 
pared, that circumstances rendered: it necessary, 
Napoleon beliéved that calculating forethought 
and’an energetic will, created the circumstances 
for the man ; not the man for the citcumstances. 
The ®man has but little pretension to the charac- 
ier.of a farmer, whose plans forthe eultute of his 
seyeral fields are not made at least two years in 
advance.. 

If.you are obliged to keep'your swine Sontaed, 
or within ‘a limited range, you will improve their 
condition.much by giving them two or three times 
a day; in their pen, fresh cut clover. The extra 
manure thus sale, will well repay the labor” ne- 


cess 

Te Paltow bug, OF cul-worm, is p! lentiful in 
your garden, puta shen with a -cood, brood® of 
chickens ina coop, and,place her_in the garden, 
Should the experiment succeed, * it has repeat: 
edly with us, bugs.of allkinds, and swoi ims, that 
show themselves,. will become’ oe in avery 
short time. Before liberating them from the evop, 
it will be-best to remove the hen and chickens to 
the barn-yard and-allow them: to. remain a few 
days, else they maybe inclined to Yemain in the 
garden and do mischief by. scraichi 
_ . Those men are alwa ays. found-to complain the 
most of hard times}and high pri¢es, who add the 
least to the-produetive eso oesof the-country. 
The farmer, who-by his s value from 
the earth, rarely complains j= 
he diligently follows the plow 








lc etthose. who. 
‘complain, remember there cea cure for 
hard timés—h ‘industry. 


Let those who-despair of improvement: SH ag- 
riculture, compare the present with the "past, and 
all reasons'for’ disbelief.will vanish. Nature her- 
Man ; of this, the apple,peach 


self is improved by 
and potatde, are present witnesses. Science and 
skill will double the produce of the-earth, and the: 
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a 5 jolt. ploughing, 


| when-left in the butter, rende 
ble... 
caee. men,” 


“Besides, no method has. been found go ef 


aced never, if}. 


days enough in ouf region to give time, forsu 





ee 


efity. of labor wall be 
ener me. 











hed “OF rely pet as la 
termilk soon. becomes ‘imtolei 







































Will our dairy :vomen r 


‘High winds are. apt to. 
fences, partiewarly: in t 
season. - These'should:-b 
it is better, to lay up a’rail 
yoke; to repair a fence in. Seaso ; 
pelled to’ part.with an-ox or horse! 
Some of tlie bitterest feuds have e 
neighbors from:an.unlucky. npgledt 
and if. you forget the rest; do not p 
tail,of a*partition fence w ihn replacing t 


fully. ri 
do. not 
ane 


When hoeing corn or potatoes, 

fearful of stooping; as to leave weed 

&ec. inthe hills, not pulled: out: "eccnieber that 
eV reryaweed allow ed to grow requires as much nu- 
triment as a root of wheat, or an. eat of corn, 
and that they teduce the erop in “about. that pro- 
portion. Hoeing is'the time for thinning the.corn . 
plants, and the best “aad most, vigorous af 


should be left: Nohil ouldhave morethan four; - 
nor less than three, left at the thinning-out. sie 


Suiennil fallowing is better fe wheat, on thes... 
whole, than any other mode of-éutture. By re- ~. 
peated: ploughings, the ground becomes. pulver 
ized, the wration, or’exposure.of the soil-to~ at. 
mospherie action ismore complete, andthevea 
is better fitted*for the reception of thé 





ae ‘ 












Ctual” & 
for the destruction of néxious weeds, such as the 
Canada thistle; as summer fallowing. Ploughing, 
as often as the “thistle roots shoot but, during the 
summer, will, in ordinary sedsons,; " destroy’ all 
plants exposed to the operation; and where” NOX~ 
10us weeds exist, should not be neglected.” 


fi ‘you have bees, as farmers’ shontd have; don’t : 
delay making hives for them ‘until a-swarm ‘comes 
out, and whatever your business may be, it must: , 
be laid aside to construct-one, ‘There ate rain a tty 
c 


purposes ; aad a little forethouglit, at some tines, - 
prevents much + inconvenience at others, A hiv 
should be well made, as the closer the joipts, the. 









y for millers and vyorms toshide. 2... 
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{Geen supposed that it only act- | stdnce, is in some. way, 
et iy i and fa-} tion of animals. — Gen, armer. 


ing the health-of she ani- 
we, however, of rebord,. 
seharcoal acts.a thore 













j Re 
ivén from*New York by 
x'or eight*weeks'before it 
ttn. Avnumber of fowls 
rkshop: of the house were 





Fed for their subsistence, it was 
they would be found starved 
‘iment of ally the fowls were 
igh there was. nothing upon 
fed, except aquantity of char- 


o the knowledge ofa gentle- 
as wé learn. fromthe Recorder, 
ituted:t wing-experivvent. “He placed a 
turkey in a box o1 dsure 4 fret long, 2 feet wide, 
and three or four feet high, excluded light as much as 
could be done, and. allowed a {ree circulation of air, 
and fed the turke: Aah brick, broken fine, pound- 
ed charcoal; and stz grains of corn per day. The box 
was kept !ocked, At the end of a month, the turkey 
was killed in the presence of several gentlemen, was 
large and heavy,and on being opened was found filled 
with fat. Nothing, of dissection, was.found in the 
gizzard and entrails but: chareoa}: and biick. Last 
winter thé expériment. was repeated, ané with the same 
sucdegg <7 RE ee Se ’ 

Several years sjnceyin fitting out ones the Liver- 
pool traders at New York, a pig on board was missing 
‘and was supposed to have been lost. Phe cargoowas 
taken.on board. stowedyand the vessel sailed. Tt'was 
now discovered that the pig was alivein the coal hole, 
but ‘as je could not be gotat readily, it was concluded 
to leave hiin to-his fate. He remained in this rétreat’ 
untilthe @pageage was made, when his pigship was 
found to be hot only alive and well, but materially im- 
proved in. condition, though there» was nothing, coul 
excepted, he could have swallowed. 


When it-is renembered that wood, sugar, and seve- 
ral other substances, some of which are most nutritive, 
are compounded of nearly the same original elements, 
it would seem possible, by animal chemistry, to convert. 
them to the purpose of sustaining life; though all ex- 
periments with wood ‘or ehareoal*have’ failed The 
German-chemists have converted: woot:into very pala- 
table bread,, by roasting and pulverizing; but calcina- 
tion, it has been supposéd, would destroy whatever 
powers. of nutrition wood might originally contain. 
The chemical action of vegetables seems unable to 
prodigee the leasteffect on,coal,.and not the least parti> 
cle ofat has ever been found.in fhe structuze of vege. 
tablesgthougl mixed with the earth and water in which 
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aving and asa was known’ 








ble powder. Whether animal : 


hough A WEE no a 








@mistry is abléte de 
refhains to be seen? 









though a6 théte is no mistak@ im the statementaalluded 
to, would seem probablemphat this intractable.sub- 
ave subsel tient ts the nutri- 












} © SWINE INA FRUIT ORCHARD, 
Thps; Re inthe Memdirs of 
be 










fe Pennsylvania Agricultaral Society, thus speaks of 
the beneficial results.of allowing,swipe'to. ran among 


ruth, PRR = Bg. Lge Fae 
_ “Bor several years past my fe 
plied with the finest plams.ba.¢ eighboreagho is. the’ 
only person Tknowof who has had uniform ‘success 
withithem. Last year while bis trees were it 
hearing T carefully examined them, particularly as 
respected their culture and tacal situation, and FE found 
that no uncotpimon pains had been taken with them, 
on the contrary thev appeared neglected, as nymerons: 
dead an@ b-okenttinsbs hung abont them, and that the 
very great suecess he had, could only be attribated to 
their-situation, which was at the place where the 
hogs lay and were fed ~ He told me that the hogs 
never leta plum remain,tbat had fallen, many min- 
utes untlefoured, and thereby destroyed the insects that 
hang about, and the lange.in them, and thatof late ve- 
ry few insects had appeared ahdBethe trees.” 

We can bear testimony to the efficacy of swine in 
fruit orchards, in destroying the ci1realio, orthe inseet 
that so much injures the plum and«the cherry. We 


mily have been sup- 




















ejson gure premises, in other respects they uniformly 
produce the finest cherries grown on our. trees. After 
the cherries begin to ripen there are few hours in a 
day in which-tlie trees are not visited by the pigs, and 
every worm, stone and cherry, are at once disposed of. 
On our other trecs, the cureulio does’ much mischief 
annnally, on these the fruit is nearly exempt, and is 
decidedly larger andiairer than on those to which thé 
swine haveno access. In planting plum or cherry 
orchards, this fact slould net be forgotien; and pigs 
should have the frée range of suchypremises. 
Ken ba Genesee Farmer. 





* Cultivating Fruit Treées.—Instraction in the cul- 
ture of fruit trees, forms part of the education of the 
ordinary seminaries in the States of Mecklénburg 
Schwerin. No schoolmaster if admitted to exercise 
that function without & Certificate of his capacity to 
teach the management of fruittrees.” ‘Phe same mas-; 
tars are obliged. to te ke care of fruit Gardens; and 
+hose who, previously té the promulgation of the 
law onthe sibject, were ignorant ofa art, receive the 
dteinustruction algbe expense of tke ‘school fund. 
By ey We ae eee 


Miz Straw with Ciover.—Fatmers who have straw 
or coarse old hey, will find a great advantage in mix: 
ing them in layers,'with bay that ‘is not thoroughly 
_made; the dry stuff will’prevent theclover from’ Tnja. 








plants were growing, in the form of the most impalpat 


Ting by mngggates and it imbibes sweetness so that eat. 


have two cherry trees standing where pigs lie and are 
fed,.and though nat as favorably situatedas many oth- , 


rte will eat it with a good relish —Yamkee Farmer. gs 
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Ee iFpet from “A 
Genilemen admitted 
Arts, ai the First Ce 
ty of Nashville, Oct-A, 
D. D, President ofthe Ue 

ite of the papa : 

a % cherished in Fe 

I knoe i 


iea ree? of Bachelor 
nent of the Universe’ 











intetést wi 
constitutes 













etided friend to every well. devised 
ri measure calculated to diffuse the blessin de 
nowle dge nhiversally. He is from experienge; 
conviction, from pringiple, from patrtotism, from phi: 
lanthropby; the firm, persevering and Zealous adwoeate 
and prdnioter of aducation artrong the people. Hear- 
dently desir 











vell educateds: 1 that his. deeds 

ave t es with his professions, let facts 

speak for themselves? 9 o This istogic not wie to be 
encountersd, a ee 


And if théfe be any friends of oda instraction, of 
liberty. and the rights of man, in the old world, they 
are to be found exclusively among the ‘best educated 
‘The demolitior, ofdespotism in France, and the estab- 
lishment ofa free representative ¢ covernment in itsstead. 
e first thought of, canvassed and attempted by the- 

most enlightened | men in athe kingdom; and long before 
, the ignorat millions of i!lfated country had ever heard 
(Hie name of liberty. ‘it was precisely because 
the millions ¢ could not a its import, much 
less appreciate its value, that, when once excited, et 
became ungovernable, furious, brat ae te 1 
the consequences heed no ck nt. 
the people, however, been previous! 
first elements of letters and polities ey 
how to reflect. to’reason and gia Foes era 
tesult would have been witnessed. Similar * attempts 
have been inade, by, a fe oat btened patriots in other }. 
parts of Europe, to meliorate the,politiea! condition of 
the people, which, 
equally abortive, 









om i Catt: have proved, 










Str ge that 
te to lib- 






uth’ catinot: wae rid ine 
utions of.Greece and. Rome, 
hing of that enthusiasm for Iib- | 





I ae ob the gene 


hat every son aad daughter of the Re- | 


[He sc, La Fayette. - o 


Prot | * 


the Tennessee Farmer, 
-} to Jno, C: Burgner, Esq. 













however obtaing 
éient or modern times, « 
procure liberty to a peo) 
acquired, those endeavors 
sition secured, by men ors 
s the pea of history. fr 



















ieee is, that the F0: 
ved with Miberty; a ! 
main ‘inactive. T hey fain wou 
the people, in order to quslifi 

institutions, would their mas 
When. our fathers comm 



















red § spirits attracted to our 
by the native charms and ley 
Not the degraded serf or fe 

ate farmer or mechanic—but 
adornéd the proudest court 
‘whom their own country was: 
understood the full import 
which they wer yto 

and fortune and life:—they were’ Pulaski, 
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MORVS MVLTECAVLESE 


SMALL lot of PREES, from 4 to 7 feet high, 
vigorous’ growth, 


ah 


LX“ one year.old, of thrifiy-and 
together.with a few thousand CUTTINGS of sox 
and well ripened wood, all of the Genwine Morus Mi 
tieaulis,can be had on reasonable’térms, by spi 
application to the subscriberyaddressed to hing ice 
6 ate ‘post paid, or 
orse cre reene e 
Ten. ‘a ae “4 


E-contracted, for, they” will bardiliveredtaglier. 
fe) or ensuing spring, to Fer purchaser. 


| GUSTYS Gran 
“Tonesbore' Sept, 1839. . 
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